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not be the worst which might befall them, as there
were certain dreadful modes of death, which I shall
presently describe, to which they might be subjected.
On my referring to the Treaty of Tientsin, which gives
British subjects a right to travel within the dominions
of the Celestial Emperor, and mentioning that I had
travelled a great deal in China itself, they first said
that they had no information of any such treaty having
been concluded ; and then they ingeniously argued
that, though it might allow foreigners to travel in
China Proper, yet it did not apply to Tibet, which was
no part of China, and only loosely connected with that
country.

When we pressed them for the reasons of this exclu-
sive policy, they answered that they were not bound to
give reasons, having simply to obey orders ; but that
one obvious reason was, that wherever Englishmen had
been allowed entrance into a country, they had ended
in making a conquest of it. We had landed peaceably
on the coast of India, and immediately proceeded to
conquer the coast. We then took a little more and a
little more, always pretending, in the first instance, to
be peaceable travellers and merchants, until we got up
to the country of Ranjit Singh, and the next thing heard
there was that we had taken Ranjit Singh's dominions.
Now we wanted to travel in the country of the Sacred
Religion (Lamaism) ; but the Tibetans knew better
than that, and that the only safe course for them, if
they wished to preserve 'their country to themselves,
was to keep us out of it altogether. On this we re-
marked that China had brought trouble on itself by
attempting to exclude Europeans, whereas matters had
gone smoothly after admitting them, and referred to
Japan as an instance of a long-secluded country which
had found advantage (I am not sure very much) from
admitting Europeans ; but they seemed to interpret